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% aye purpose of this paper is to discuss Communism in its 
modern (i. e., Marxist) form, and to show that it offers 
us nothing in the way of a program of social reform which 
is better, sounder or more promising than the social pro- 
gram of the Catholic Church. I shall make no attempt to 
trace the history of Socialist Utopias, such as those of B. 
Thomas More, Bacon, Campanella, Fourier and St. Simon; 
or of the attempts to found Communist colonies such as 
those described by Gide (“Co-operative and Communist 
Colonies”). Nor do I think it necessary to say anything 


_about monastic Communism, the motive of which is to regu- 


late man’s acquisitive instincts and to help him to put his 
treasure in Heaven that his heart may be there also. 

I shall deal with the Communism of Marx and Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin, which has established itself not only as a 
philosophy opposed to Christianity, but also as an actual 
political and social system in the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. 

There is an enormous output of literature in English 
on present-day Russia, and, to a rather less extent, on the 
philosophy of Communism. Most of this is sympathetic to 
the Russian experiment and even to its philosophy, though 
we are not without books by well-informed authors (such as 
Gurian and Berdiaeff) who are strongly critical of Commu- 
nism. A certain difficulty in making use of even those books 
which are sympathetic to Communism is caused by the fact 
that the official Communist Party is reluctant to admit that 
anyone who is not a member of that Party can avoid mis- 
statements and misrepresentation when writing about Marx- 
ism. It does not approve of Professor Laski’s exposition; it 
repudiates Mr. Middleton Murry; and it sneers at Professor 
Hook’s recent “Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx.” 
Moreover, as Berdaeff has explained (“The End of Our 
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Time’’), the “general line” of the Soviet philosophy is now 
the official monopoly of the Institute of Red Professors at 
Moscow, which is by no means content to accept all the in- 
terpretations of Marx-Leninist philosophy which professed 
Bolshevists put forth. For example, Bukharin, the theorist 
of historical materialism, has now been thrown over. 

But most of the difficulties connected with getting an au- 
thoritative statement of the official Communist philosophy 
turn on the meaning of the Marxist “dialectic”; and on less 
metaphysical questions it is possible to state with some hope 
of accuracy what the Communist position is. 

To begin with the institution of private property, it is 
rather easy for us, for whom the idea of Communism has 
long been associated with the religious vow of poverty, to 
misunderstand the place which theories about property hold 
in Marxist Communism. It would be true to say that the 
theory of property is subsidiary, in Marxism, to the theory 
of class. Religious Communism has as its motive an ascetic 
ideal. It is the form assumed by a life of voluntary poverty 
lived by a group of men or women. But Marxist Commu- 
nism has no such ascetic ideal. 

““Some comrades say a Communist should not have a 
house of his own, nor a bicycle, nor two suits of clothes,’ 
wrote one, ‘but are we an order of begging friars, or monks, 
who believe in having nothing? We aren’t fighting for a 
condition in which everyone shall be poor. Our aim is to 
make life better for everyone, not worse. If a man has two 
suits of clothes and can change into clean clothes after work, 
so much the better.’” So says Miss Ella Winter, in “Red 
Virtue” (1933). She continues: “That this point of view is 
shared by other Communists, I learned from my own expe- 
rience.” 

There can be no doubt that this correctly expresses 
Marx’s attitude. He is not opposed to private property be- 
cause of the danger that men may become so attached to 
what they possess as to endanger their spiritual welfare. He 
is opposed to it in so far as it enables one class, the property- 
owners, to oppress and exploit the class which owns no prop- 
erty, the proletariat. And since it is chiefly the ownership 
of productive property which gives ecorfomic and political 
power, it is to the private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion that Marxism is opposed. So we read in the Program 
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of the Comintern: “The characteristic features of capitalist 
society . . . are the monopoly of the most important and 
vital means of production by the capitalist class and the 
big landlords; the exploitation of the wage-labor of the 
proletariat, which, being deprived of the means of produc- 
tion, is compelled to sell its labor-power; the production 
of commodities for profit; and . . . the planless and anarchic 
character of the process of production as a whole. Ex- 
ploitation relationships and the economic domination of the 
bourgeoisie find their political expression in the organized 
Capitalist State.” 

The Communist remedy—the transference of the owner- 
ship of the means of production from private owners as a 
whole—is intended as a means to put an end to the exploita- 
tion of one class by another. 

There is, therefore, no theoretical hostility to the pri- 
vate ownership of articles intended for the use and enjoy- 
ment of the owner; a fact which immediately differentiates 
Marxist Communism from religious Communism. In prac- 


‘tice, the accumulation of articles of use is strictly limited by 


the policy of the Soviets. A young German, well acquainted 
with Russia and having many friends there, thus describes 
the condition of things which he found in that country on a 
recent visit: “In the Soviet State a distinction is made be- 
tween property in the form of means of production, and 
that in the form of articles of use. Property in the form 
of land, of industrial or commercial undertakings, of mineral 
wealth, is consistently fought against; in part it has already 
been eliminated; what remains of it—especially in rural dis- 
tricts—is, in part, in process of liquidation. Re-acquisition 
seems out of the question. On the other hand, everybody 
has unrestricted right of possession as regards daily use; pro- 
visions, clothing, books, radio-sets.”" But, as Herr Mehnert 
admits, the shortage of practically all articles of use makes 
the unrestricted right to possess them illusory. Moreover, 
while the working-class can (so far as the shortage of com- 
modities permits) obtain the necessaries of life at low prices, 
though in small quantities, at the “co-operatives” on the pro- 
duction of ration cards, everything beyond this minimum 


1“Youth in Soviet Russia,’? by Klaus Mehnert. pe? translation, 1933. 
from the apy edition, 1932. 
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necessary for existence must be bought at high prices either 
in the State shops or from the few remaining private traders. 
If one wishes to save in the hope of better times, one is 
confronted with the further -inconvenience that there are 
frequently recurring borrowings by the State: and that to 
lend to the State is, owing to social pressure, practically com- 
pulsory. Saving is further discouraged by the fear that the 
State may any day decide to confiscate all accumulations of 
wealth in the hands of individuals.” 

That the general shortage of articles for consumption is 
not entirely unconnected with the Communist attitude to 
property, and in particular with its attitude to the profit- 
motive, seems clear from the fact that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has had to abandon its attempt to fix wage-rates in- 
dependently of the work done by the wage-earners. It was 
soon discovered that even in Russia one cannot entirely 
ignore the stimulus to production which is given by differ- 
ential rewards to the workers according to the work they do. 
As one of Herr Mehnert’s Communist friends said to him 
when he paid a visit to Russia at the end of 1932, “You 
can’t ask people to pump the last ounce out of themselves 
day and night, and bear the heaviest responsibilities, if you 
don’t simultaneously ease the external circumstances of their 
life; if you don’t pay them the wages they have really earned 
by hard work . . . You should have been there when we re- 
introduced and graded the piece-work rates in our factory a 
year ago! Who d’you suppose was against piece-work rates 
and for levelling? The unqualified ‘black’ workers who had 
come from their village to the town a few weeks or a month 
before . . . and on the other hand the best people were run- 
ning away from us because we didn’t pay them appropriate 
wages. All that’s different now. The unskilled worker goes 
at the work with a crash and tries to increase his qualifica- 
tions as quickly as possible, in order to climb a few rungs 
higher up the ladder of the piece-rates; the qualified man 
has no more cause to go on the tramp, because he’s properly 
paid and preferentially treated.” 

The experience of the Soviet authorities in their dealings 
with the peasants has been similar to that which they had 
when handling the problem of the wages of the proletariat. 


2Mehnert, op cit. 
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Mr. John Morgan, one of twelve members of the British 
Labor Movement who visited Russia in the summer of 1932, 
and who recorded their impressions in “Twelve Studies in 
Soviet Russia,” gives a very unfavorable account of the Agri- 
cultural Front there, an account which has aroused the ire 
of our British Communists. One of his remarks about the 
Russian peasant is, “Produce uncertainty in his mind as to 
whose the crop is to be, and he’ll not bother so much about 
the sowing of the next until he’s more sure of his position 
in regard to it.” 

Human nature has proved itself exceedingly recalcitrant 
to the Communist policy of eliminating the profit-motive. 
No doubt the motive of profit-making has often led, does 
often lead, to avarice and to the exploitation of others. No 
doubt the motive of serving the community is by no means 
as widespread in “capitalist” countries as Catholic morality 
requires it to be. But even those (non-Communists) who 
have most earnestly proclaimed the duty of Service are com- 
ing to see that this duty does not exclude a reasonable de- 
sire to serve oneself and one’s family. As Pius XI has 
said, “Those who are engaged in production are not for- 
bidden to increase their possessions in a just and lawful way; 
indeed, it is right that he who renders service to society 
ani enriches it should himself have his due share of the in- 
creased wealth of the community” (“Quadragesimo Anno”). 
And this is true both of wage-earners and of capitalists. 
The experience of Russia shows that to neglect the value of 
the contribution made to production and to attempt to force 
people to work for the community from the sole motive of 
“service” is not merely unjust but impracticable. The prob- 
lem of reconciling the natural and reasonable desire to pro- 
mote one’s own welfare with the undoubted duty to promote 
the welfare of the community is not to be solved by the 
naive method of suppressing one of the factors in the 
problem. 

In endeavoring to dispense with the motive of personal 
advantage and to abolish payment of wages by results, the 
Soviet authorities were really going beyond their Marxist 
brief. According to Marxist theory, it is only in the final 
phase of Communism that distribution is to be according to 
needs and not according to the value of the work done. At 
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present Russia is in the so-called “transitional” stage, be- 
tween capitalism and perfect Communism, and at that stage 
Marxism holds remuneration should correspond to work 
done. The Utopian belief that the motive of personal ad- 
vantage will cease to affect the citizens of a truly Communist 
society is founded upon the theory that Communism will 
ultimately result in such an identification of the individual 
with the group as to change human psychology as all his- 
tory has shown it to be. The dislike shown by Marxism for 
the profit-motive arises from the desire, already mentioned, 
to abolish exploitation of one class by another. Not only 
do class-distinctions tend to arise from distinctions in wealth, 
but sooner or later one may expect the richer class or classes 
to claim the right to accumulate, even to invest, what they 
do not require for their personal needs. In other words, per- 
sonal property in productive goods, after having been thrown 
out of the door by “socialization,” comes back through the 
window. And for Marxists the prime cause of exploitation 
is private ownership of productive goods. 

Here again Catholic social theory is far more profound 
in its analysis and far more realist in it program than Com- 
munism. Large-scale private ownership of productive goods 
(large-scale being relative to the amount of any particular 
type of productive goods in existence) gives great economic 
power to the owners. No one would deny that the tempta- 
tion to abuse power is always present, but it does not fol- 
low that the only corrective is to take away the source of 
the power. There may be good social reasons for leaving 
the power with those who have it, but taking steps to pre- 
vent its abuse. Nor is there any reason to accept the 
dogma that private ownership of productive goods, even on 
a small-scale, is necessarily a source of exploitation. Cath- 
olic social theory maintains that the private ownership of 
productive goods is in entire accordance with human na- 
ture and its needs, that in itself it is socially more desirable 
than State ownership; but that it may rightly be controlled 
by the State if it shows signs of becoming anti-social. If 
no control would suffice in a particular case, nationaliza- 
tion may be resorted to. “It is rightly contended,” writes 
Pius XI, “that certain forms of property must be reserved 
to the State, since they carry with them an opportunity 
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of domination too great to be left to private individuals 
wihout injury to the community at large” (“Quadragesimo 
Anno”). There is no space here to detail the whole Cath- 
olic philosophy of property as set out by the Pope. It must 
suffice no note that he is strongly insistent on the social 
obligations of property-owners, and that he rejects an in- 
dividualist view of property as strongly as the collectivist 
or Marxist view. On these allied questions of property and 
the profit-motive, one may describe the error of Commun- 
ism by the rather hackneyed but appropriate simile of the 
baby in the bath; Communism empties out the baby with 
the bath-water. 

Associated with the Communist attack on private owner- 
ship of the means of production is its denunciation of the 
anarchy of production which, it claims, is a necessary conse- 
quence of capitalism. This charge was far truer when the 
economic theory of /aissez-faire and free competition held 
sway than it is today. So long as you have a large number 
of independent and unassociated producers competing for a 
limited market and endeavoring to forecast the course of 
demand, you will have some anarchy in production, imply- 
ing over-production of some commodities and under-produc- 
tion of others, with consequent waste and even industrial 
crises. Laissez-faire was the current economic theory when 
Marx was alive, and very naturally it affected his theories: 
But it no longer commands the minds and actions of pro- 
ducers as it did in the nineteenth century. The necessity 
for economic planning is on everybody’s lips. The vital 
question is, who is to do the planning, and in whose inter- 
ests? Communist theory replies that the State must do it in 
the interests of the proletariat. Catholic theory prefers that 
it should be done by each industry, internally organized 
for that and other purposes, under the general supervision 
of the State and for the benefit of the community as a whole. 
No one has spoken more strongly against political and eco- 
nomic /aissez-faire than Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI. 
With rational economic planning the Church has no quarrel; 
it is but the extension of the practical reason of man from 
the individual to the social sphere in economics, and the more 
rationally the world is organized the better the Church is 
pleased. She most certainly is no friend of disorder ind 
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anarchy. Nevertheless, she perceives grave dangers both to 
liberty and to economic efficiency in the Communist theory 
that the planning should be done immediately and directly 
by the State. She holds that such work as this is outside 
the sphere of the State, and that the State not only has not 
the technical equipment for it, but will, in attempting to un- 
dertake it, be distracted from its proper function of govern- 
ing. Once again we may note the Communist tendency to 
run to extremes; either laissez-faire and its anarchy of pro- 
duction. or State-planning of industry—these are the only 
alternatives it perceives. But they are not the only alterna- 
tives possible. 

Before leaving this question of private ownership, it is 
worth while pointing out that Communism has found its 
theories impracticable in the matter of inheritance. In 1918 
it was decreed that all property passed to the State when 
the owner died. Then a modification was introduced to 
exempt a maximum of 10.000 roubles from the operation of 
the decree. But in 1926 even this limit was dropped. Now 
the right both of interstate succession and of testamentary 
disposition are recognized by Soviet law. 

The final phase of Communism, to which allusion has 
already been made, will (so runs the Marxist prophecy) be 
characterized by an absence:of class-distinctions and of the 
State, “the organ of class-domination.”” No doubt class-dis- 
tinctions may be and have been, the sources of tyranny and 
exploitation, as is particularly obvious when they harden 
into caste-divisions as in India. No doubt, too, there is a 
tendency for class-distinction to be based upon the posses- 
sion of wealth and of the power which accompanies wealth. 
Exploitation. tyranny and snobbery are all detestable; but 
that there will always be some distinction of classes in any 
society seems to me certain. The important thing seems to 
be that class-distinctions should be based on the differences 
in social functions performed by the citizens, on the im- 
portance to the community of the work done by a class; and 
that greater social distinction should be attached to a class 
in propertion as it gives greater social service for a smaller 
material reward. I do not believe that class-distinctions as 
such are resented by most people or that they necessarily 
lead to social friction and disunion. These evils arise only 
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when a class loses the sense of its social responsibilities. 
That the “liquidation” of one sort of class-distinction in 
Russia has been followed by the appearance of another is 
evident from a passage in Herr Mehnert’s book: 
, 
That an élite, an aristocracy, exists in the Soviet Union is beyond 
all doubt, and no attempt whatever is made to deny it, even from the 
Russian side. It is to be met with everywhere. It includes the 
Komsomolites and members of the Party, Party and State officials, 
artists, the students and the proletarian experts and technicians they 
have produced, the shock-workers and the Red soldiers. 


Let us, however, assume that classes will disappear in the 
final phase of Communism, or at any rate class-exploitation. 
Will it follow that the State will disappear, “wither away,” 
since, in Lenin’s words, the State is the product and the 
manifestation of the irreconcilability of class-antagonisms? 
It is difficult to be sure whether Communists are entirely in 
earnest when they write on this topic. No State, no police, 
no courts of justice, no army, no navy; the “armed nation” 
will punish malefactors. Here we see the anarchism which 


‘ seems native to Russia. An English Communist has recently 


written: “In the sphere of capitalist anarchy, production, 
there will be complete order and plan; in the sphere of 
capitalist ‘order,’ political government, there will be com- 
plete anarchy. Communist society differs only from the ideal 
society of the sentimental anarchist in that it is based on 
the understanding that political anarchy must have as its 
basis the long development of man’s productive powers and 
the social organization of production which alone makes pos- 
sible the abolition of class divisions in society.”* All this 
political theory seems to me exceedingly vulnerable to criti- 
cism, all exceedingly unreal and impracticable, indeed self- 
contradictory. But is it seriously meant? Is it perhaps 
what the syndicalist Sorel used to call a “social myth,” an 
impossible ideal intended to inspire effort; the carrot to be 
forever dangled before the donkey’s nose? Lenin, at least, 
makes it clear that there is no certainty (notwithstanding 
the “dialectic”) that the final phase of Communism will 
ever arrive; what is certain is that in the meantime there 
must be “the strictest control by society and by the State of 


8Emile Burns: ‘Capitalism, Communism and the Transition,” p. 138, 1933. 
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the quantity of labor and the quantity of consumption.*. Let 
anyone compare for himself these fanciful political imagin- 
ings with the doctrine of the State as set out by the Papal 
encyclicals, and it is impossible to believe that he will not 
see the incomparable superiority of the Catholic position. 
Property and the profit-motive, class-distinctions and 
the State; on all these points we have seen Communism 
forced by experience to modify its principles and approach 
to the Catholic position, or, when experience has not yet 
been provided, venturing on a sort of social mythology which 
experience would soon prove to be mere phantasy-thinking. 
It has been as unlucky in its doctrinaire attitude to the fam- 
ily. We are all familiar with its attack on the institution 
of marriage, and its early insistence that the child belongs 
not to the parents but to the State. But the new generation 
of Communists is not satisfied, and some at least of the 
older generation perceive the threat to social order contained 
in the principles they used to accept. The central organ of 
the Komsomol (Communist Youth Association) has laid 
it down that “the only solution of the sex question is a firm 
and lasting marriage built on love, and such marriage can 
only result from reciprocal friendship, closeness of soul, 
and community of interests” (quoted both by Miss Winter 
and Herr Mehnert). Even Lenin’s widow was constrained 
to protest against the proposals to take the child from its 
parents and educate it in children’s towns. Herr Mehnert 
tells us that “the tenacity with which Russian women are 
resisting separation from their children is shown in innumer- 
able descriptions and reports.” Mrs. Cole, one of the twelve 
members of the British Labor Movement who visited Russia 
in 1932, says: “Russians I met declared very emphatically 
that family life, in any real sense, was not being destroyed, 
though they agreed that immediately after the Revolution 
there had been a tendency to throw it out of the window 
along with other bourgeois lumber.” It would seem as 
though the old ideas were coming back, purified by their 
temporary exile from the stigma of being bourgeois. 
I shall say little about the Communist attitude to re- 
ligion, for the Communist propaganda in favor of atheism 
is well known. It is, however, interesting to find such a 


4Lenin: ‘The State and Revolution.” 
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sympathizer with Communism as Dr. Julius Hecker ad- 
mitting that as late as December, 1932, the propaganda 
had had little effect in the collectivized villages, and that 
even in Moscow he found that most of the anti-religious 
books in the public libraries had not been read even once.® 
He also mentions that it is the general complaint of athe- 
ist agitators that the Communist Youth Movement has 
alienated itself from the anti-religious propaganda. The 
more thoughtful amongst the Communist youth, he tells 
us are beginning to ask the eternal questions of “whence” 
and “whither,” and have not received satisfactory answers. 
The old anti-clerical agitation does not appeal to them any 
more, they desire something more constructive and in- 
teresting. 

In so far as youth in any country is actively hostile to 
religion, it is usually because it has been taught that re- 
ligion is merely the ally, or rather the instrument, of an 
exploiting class. The desire of youth for justice and fellow- 
ship between man and man is a noble thing, the sign of 
the naturally Christian soul. It is vital to the cause of 
Christ and His Church that we should never acquiesce 
in such a view of the Catholic Church as would make it 
appear that she condones injustice or oppression. 

According to some writers, Communism has taken on 
the aspect of a religion. We are told that it inspires en- 
thusiasm because it gives a “unified view of life.” One end 
in view—the establishment of perfect Communism; one 
means to that end—the speedy industrialization of Russia. 
If this be true, it is pitiable. The end one which, on 
Lenin’s own admission, may never be achieved; but even if 
it were, what then? What lasting satisfaction would there 
be for the human mind and heart in a form of living based 
upon materialism and repudiating the supreme importance 
of the spirit of man, denying God and the soul? And what 
a contradiction in terms, that materialism should be the 
foundation of youth’s idealism! 

The superiority of Christianity is here most evident. It 
sets before our eyes the ideal of the triumph of Christ in 
the souls of all men and in society. Pius XI has expressed 
the Christian ideal in his encyclical “Mens Nostra” (1930). 


5“Religion and Communism,” 1933. 
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Stirred by the example of Him who is the Way, the Truth 
and the Life, the Christian is to “put off the old man,” to 
deny himself, and with humility, obedience and voluntary 
mortification of self to put on Christ, striving to attain to 
the perfect man, to “the measure of age of the fullness of 
Christ.” He is to strive to be able to say of himself: “I 
live now not I, but Christ liveth in me.” The ideal, in other 
words, is not something negative: not self-denial for the 
sake of self-denial. It is a positive ideal, Christlikeness. 
Nor is it a purely individualist ideal; it has its social side. 
For, as the Pope remarks, to put on Christ is to be inspired 
with the apostolic spirit, “the desire to bring others to 
share in the knowledge and love of the Infinite Good.” It 
is sometimes thought that this Christian ideal excludes all 
preoccupation with material conditions, with the machinery 
of economic and social life, and an attitude of indiffer- 
ence towards the political and civic affairs of one’s country. 
Yet it is Pius XI himself who, in his encyclical on the 
Kingship of Christ expressed his profound regret that Cath- 
olics do not play a larger and more active part in the public 
life of the world; and who, in his encyclical on the Social 
Order (“Quadragesimo Anno”), has summoned us all, all the 
faithful, to a crusade for the reconstruction of that order 
and for its’ perfection according to the precepts of the 
Gospel. 

If we are to command the enthusiasm of Catholic youth, 
it is in this light that the Christian ideal must be presented 
to the world; not as a mere code of: prohibitions for the re- 
striction of those Catholics who accept the easy objectives 
(one can hardly call them ideals) of the world, but as an 
ideal calling for effort and self-sacrifice; the ideal of the 
victory of the Infinite Good, Christ, God and man, over 
every form of evil, every kind of injustice, both in the hearts 
of individuals and in their social and economic organization. 

It is not open to us to deny, even if we wished to do so, 
that there are many evils and abuses in the social order. 
They have been pilloried by the Popes time after time. 
“Immense power and despotic economic dominations are 
concentrated in the hands of a few. . . . The whole of eco- 
nomic life has become hard, cruel and relentless in a ghastly 
measure. . . . Some have become so hardened against the 
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stings of conscience as to hold all means good which enable 
them to increase their profits” and so on (“Quadragesimo 
Anno’). 

It is useless and an offence against truth to meet Com- 
munism by the assertion that all is well under the present 
régime of Capitalism. We probably know of many in all 
classes who desire nothing more than to guide their lives by 
Christian principles; but the difficulty is that even such as 
these too often find themselves so enmeshed in the web of 
modern industrialism that they can see no choice between 
economic ruin and conformity to prevailing standards; and 
so reluctantly acquiesce in what they acknowledge to be 
wrong. 

Yet, if we are to meet the Communist attack effectively, 
we must do more than lament the evils which we recog- 
nize. We must set ourselves to the task to which the Pope 
has called us, the task of reconstructing and perfecting the 
social order. And it is here that the Communist is super- 
ficially in a stronger position to appeal to the public than 


‘we are. His remedy is clear-cut and definite; the destruc- 


tion of Capitalism root and branch by violent revolution. 
As Catholics, we are prejudiced against this remedy. As 
men of common sense we can see that a régime like Capital- 
ism, which is not bad in itself, though deformed by various 
abuses, is best reformed from within. It is precisely here 
that the difficulties commence. Two things, at least, are 
essential; knowledge of Catholic social principles and of 
social and economic facts, and the will to reform abuses. 
The motives for the latter are overwhelmingly strong; the 
call of the Popes, the example of non-Catholic reformers, 
zeal for the Kingdom of Christ, even fear of what will 
come about if they are not reformed. The knowledge of 
the actual working of our economic machinery is less acces- 
sible. How are prices fixed? How are directors appointed? 
What is the exact power of finance, national and interna- 
tional, and how is it exercised? How much is taken out 
of the product of industry by people who are not really 
entitled to it, or at any rate not entitled to as much as 
they get? 

If we are to be able to apply Catholic social principles, 
we should know the answers to these questions and to many 
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others; answers which cannot always be found in text-books 
of economics, and on which even expert economists differ. 
It is here that a wide field of social apostolate lies open to 
educated Catholics, and especially to those who are engaged 
in modern industry, commerce and finance. And this is in 
addition to the social apostolate of urging Catholic social 
principles in whatever circle one moves. “The apostles of 
the industrial and commercial world should themselves be 
employers and merchants” (“Quadragesimo Anno”). And 
our aim must be to secure to all classes their fair share of the 
world’s wealth, and thus to establish social peace based 
on social justice and fraternal goodwill. The penalty for 
neglecting to do this, as Pius XI warns the world, will be 
the triumph of revolutionary Communism. 


Christ in the Church 


Rev. WILLIAM BuscH 


Reprinted from Orate Fratres (Collegeville, Minn.), December, 1933. 


‘DY this time a very large number of people throughout 

the country have become genuinely interested in the 
Liturgical Movement. A few years ago the term itself was 
something of a puzzle to many, and often it was simply 
brushed aside, so that a certain insistence was necessary in 
order to gain attention. When Dr. George Hermann Derry 
introduced the slogan, “No Missal—No Mass,” and it was 
taken up by the editors of The Leaflet Missal, it provoked 
some resentment on the part of people who did not recog- 
nize that there was need for an emphatic phrase. The situa- 
tion is changed by now. There are still many who ask: 
“What actually is this Liturgical Movement?” But they 
ask with real interest. 

We may get some idea of what the Movement is by con- 
sidering the question of its age. It is not a recent and sud- 
den and passing phenomenon in modern Catholic life. 
Though known by name to many only recently, it is actually 
older than any of us who now speak of it. Some say it 
dates back about thirty years to the pontificate of Pope 
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Pius X. He certainly did much to promote it, but he did 
not start it. One might say more correctly that it goes 
back to Dom Guéranger and his epochal book, The Liturgi- 
cal Year, now nearly a hundred years ago. For the Liturgi- 
cal Movement is one of those really great movements in 
the history of the Church that cover long periods, whose be- 
ginnings are not easy to trace out, and whose climax comes 
only after many years. Our present Liturgical Movement 
will perhaps not reach its height until another fifty years. 

Thus it is like earlier movements. The Catholic Refor- 
mation which culminated in the Council of Trent in 1545 
was the final outcome of desires for reform that were loudly 
voiced in the Council of Constance in 1414. Similarly, the 
reformation of the eleventh century which reached its height 
in the Investiture Conflict (1075-1122) had its origins in 
the Cluny reform and in the efforts of bishops from the 
beginning of the tenth century. 

Moreover, it is clear enough to anyone who will examine 
the matter that all these reform movements were in some 
way or other Liturgical Movements. The reforms of the 


Council of Trent, carried out under Pius V, gave us our 


present text of the liturgical books. The Cluny reformation 
was decidedly a Liturgical Movement. And if we go back 
another five hundred years we reach the times of Pope 
Gregory the Great, a liturgical reformer whose name is 
attached to the Gregorian sacramentary and to Gregorian 
chant. 

Considerations such as these give us some idea of what 
our present Liturgical Movement is—an epoch-making re- 
form in the life of the Church. It is not a recent fad that 
is being pushed by a small number of peculiar people. It 
is a great vital movement in the organic life of the Church, 
such as comes periodically, about every five hundred years. 
Our Apostolic Delegate reminded us recently that the 
Church is a living organism and not merely a regimented 
organization. The Liturgical Movement which is apparent 
in every Catholic land, is a movement within this entire 
organism, and hence its ultimate promoter is the Holy 
Spirit who animates the entire body of the Church. Conse- 
quently this movement must sooner or later affect every 
member of the Church, and it is doing so in proportion as 
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we understand the true nature of the Church and as we 
participate more or less closely in the Church’s corporate 
life. 

And can we say what is the inner nature of this move- 
ment? It cannot be said distinctly in a few words. Per- 
haps we may describe it briefly but inadequately as a re- 
vival of Christian social consciousness and a determination 
to restore the worship of God to its rightful place in social 
life. Or in other words, it means a clearer and deeper con- 
sciousness of the organic nature of the Church as the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ and a determination to understand and 
to live, in the liturgy especially, the corporate life of Christ- 
in-the-Church. . One feature of the movement is the desire 
now rapidly spreading among the laity to study the Missal 
and to codperate actively in the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Their thought here is not merely to unite with the priest 
at the altar, but to unite with our High Priest, Christ Our 
Lord, and by codperation with Him in the Mass to be united 
with Him in all our life and action. At the recent conven- 
tion of the National Council of Catholic Women in St. Paul, 
Bishop Rummel of Omaha set forth very clearly the con- 
cept of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ and 
showed how this understanding of the Church is at the basis 
of all right Catholic Action. And a similar thought was 
stressed at the subsequent convention of the Minnesota 
Council of Catholic Women by Msgr. Byrne, Vicar General 
of the Archdiocese of St. Paul. Thus we may say that the 
Liturgical Movement is an effort to realize anew the pres- 
ence and power of Christ in the Church. 

One of the topics now engaging the attention of many 
Catholic study clubs throughout the land is the life of 
Christ in the New Testament. This is excellent. Perhaps, 
too, it persuades us to confess that really we had been 
somewhat remiss heretofore in the matter of Scripture study. 
If so, we are in position to realize also that we have as yet 
hardly more than begun a serious study of the Missal. The 
Bible should be studied in connection with the liturgy. We 
are coming to realize that such was the way in the ancient 
Church and has always been with those who have kept to 
the Church’s liturgical way. In our Mass today the Epistle 
and Gospel represent the ancient service of Scripture read- 
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ing and instruction which preceded the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice. The prayer and chants of the Missal are also taken in 
great measure from the Bible. And the same system is 
pursued at greater length throughout the Breviary. Thus 
a well-planned course of Scripture study is prepared for us 
through the round of the liturgical year.1_ Anyone who will 
examine the plan carefully will see why the study of the 
Gospel, to which we are now giving more earnest attention, 
should be linked with the study of the Missal. For the life 
of Christ is not a thing of the past, a mere matter of his- 
tory. It is an ever-present life, joined with our own in His 
Mystical Body, the Church, and continuing year after year 
and from generation to generation, and above all in the 
Church’s liturgy. No doubt the Lord’s command to His 
apostles implied that they would write the New Testament 
books. But He did not Himself write out His message and 
His doctrine as founders of schools have often done. His 
doctrine was also action. His work was His life. And He 
created His Church and the sacramental system of its liturgy 


_as the primary means by which His very life would continue 


to the end of time. As the Bishop of Chartres has said, it is 
in the liturgy that Our Lord continues in full reality the life 
and work that is recorded in-:the Gospels. Or, as Pope Leo 
the Great said long ago in a sermon on the Ascension of the 
Lord: “The visible presence of Our Redeemer in the flesh 
was changed for an invisible presence in the sacraments.” 
The sacramental system of the liturgy which has its center 
in the Holy Eucharist is actually the life of Christ, not hun- 
dreds of years ago, but here and now. 

We have not adequately realized this fact in modern 
times because we had in a large measure lost contact with 
the official, public prayer-system of the Church. Affected 
to a considerable extent by the prevalent individualism and 
subjectivism of the modern epoch since the Renaissance of 
the fifteenth century, our piety and prayer had tended more 
and more to become private and personal. We had reached 
the point where almost the only service in which the people 
were able to take part regularly and easily was the recita- 
tion of the rosary. Most of our prayer was private in its 
form and prompted by personal motives. 


1Cf. Cabrol, Liturgical Prayer, Chap. I, “The Holy Scriptures in the Liturgy.” 
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Just now we are talking constantly about a program of 
national reconstruction, and it has become the fashion, 
rightly enough, to condemn the excessive individualism of 
modern times, and the spirit of private greed, as the reason 
for our present woes. Do we give sufficient thought to the 
fact that our spiritual and devotional life in modern times 
has been suffering from a similar case of extravagant indi- 
vidualism and that our prayers and devotional practices 
have been prompted in large measure by an acquisitive 
spirit? We have been seeking first not so much the king- 
dom of God but the salvation of our own individual soul. 
We have been drawn to spirit profit-making schemes. And 
furthermore, with this same subjective attitude, we have 
been counting on the value of our own efforts. We have 
introduced into our devotions the principle of quid pro quo, 
imagining that in a sort of bargain transaction God must 
give us what we have gained as our due. Consider, for ex- 
ample, our attitude even toward the Holy Eucharist the idea 
of sacrifice as an offering in which we should participate 
actively is often not grasped at all. We attend Mass not in 
order to give but to obtain; we want our share of its fruits. 
Or again, the Mass seems to be regarded merely as an act 
of the priest by which Christ becomes present so that we 
may derive personal profit. The sacrificial idea, the giving 
of self in praise and love and service to God through Christ, 
and the social idea of fellowship with others in Christ, these 
have become obscured in our modern mind,” while, alas, 
Communion is often regarded as a matter of precept or as 
a requirement for. the gaining of indulgences and other 
promised rewards. We have become ego-centric and un- 
mindful that the creature is nothing except for the Creator, 
that it is God’s universe in which we dwell, that it is Christ’s 
life into which we are drawn, not by our merits but by His 
mercy. Can we well hope to cure the evil of selfishness in 
our modern economic life while we allow it to continue in 
our spiritual life? But happily the Holy Spirit is stimulat- 
ing throughout the world today this divine corrective, this 
trend toward the liturgy, this unselfish and enthusiastic de- 
sire for union with God and for the upbuilding of His king- 


2See Ellard, Christian Life and Worship, Chap. XII, “‘Sacrificial-mindedness 
largely lost—and found.” ’ 
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dom through union with the unselfish life of the world’s 
Redeemer. 

The opinion that we are at a turning point in history, in 
a period of transition from one epoch to another, a period 
of reaction from the individualism of the past five hundred 
years, has lately been voiced among us by the translation of 
Nicholas Berdyaev’s book, “The End of Our Time.” What 
he says is not altogether new, for it has been said in one way 
or another by many thoughtful students of history, like 
Belloc and Chesterton in England and Ralph Adams Cram 
in our own country. Nor have there been lacking those 
who have pointed out the signficance of the Liturgical Move- 
ment in this connection. 

When one considers the splendid evidence of reinvig- 
orated Catholic endeavor in recent years and the progress 
that has already been made in Catholic Action in our coun- 
try—there is still something not yet sufficiently distinct, 
something that we find in the Catholic life of the Middle 
Ages and of Christian Antiquity, and which we are now 


‘beginning to regain. 


What are we like in modern times? The thought comes 
to me that we are like the two disciples on the way to 
Emmaus. They were disciples of the Lord. So are we. 
They had set their hopes on Him. So have we. They 
were heart-broken at the tragedy of Calvary. Had we been 
there, so would we. And yet they lacked something, as I 
think we do. There was a certain blindness upon their 
eyes and upon their mind, so that they did not recognize 
the Lord as He walked with them on the way, though in- 
deed they said afterwards: “Was not our heart burning 
within us whilst He spoke?” They had hoped in Him— 
but according to their own ways of thinking. They said: 
“We hoped that it was He that should have redeemed 
Israel.” And He graciously explained to them the ways of 
God: “Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and 
so to enter into His glory?” Yet though their hearts burned 
within them while He spoke and explained the Scriptures, 
they did not recognize Him until at supper He took bread 
and blessed and broke and gave to them, and then their 
eyes were opened. They recognized Him “in the breaking 
of bread.” That phrase is founded in the Acts of the 
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Apostles as the first name used to designate our Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. In the Mass of the Catechumens, through the 
cycle of the liturgical year, .Christ still unfolds to us the 
Scriptures, and in the Mass of the Faithful He renews in 
union with us the mystery of His death and resurrection. 
The salvation of the world is now and always in Christ Our 
Lord. It is in the Church’s liturgy above all that we are 
united with Him. We shall recognize Him “in the breaking 
of bread.” 





